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EDITORIAL 


There has not been much movement in the British library 
field since we wrote last in these pages. Such reports as come 
to hand indicate increased work, and even more difficult 
conditions, in the various libraries of the kingdom ; and there 
are indications of an anxiety, very natural, as we think, as to 
the results of the new National Service Act upon the future. 
So far the Government has dealt not unwisely with local 
government staffs, and as many librarians are engaged in war- 
work in addition to their ordinary duties, they will receive 
consideration no doubt. The removal of all eligible municipal 
staffs under the age of 51 would be a weakening of many war 
efforts which the central Government has devolved upon local 
authorities ; and in these efforts librarians have in general 
taken a more than generous share. 

* * 


As we have indicated in various places in this journal, 
librarians are now faced with greater difficulties than at any 
time in modern experience. They are all based ultimately 
upon the cost of labour, using that term in its widest interpre- 
tation. The increases in salaries are essential to the main- 
tenance of reasonable existence at present, and no one can 
complain of them, but they show no inclination to stop, and 
there must soon come a time when the library income drawn 
from the penny rate can no longer bear the strain. The same 
tale applies to every department of library work. The cost 
of the production of new books, the doubling in the cost of 
binding, and the unprecedented deterioration in the paper 
used in books, are three ominous contingent factors of the 
utmost importance. We have heard of librarians who have 
informed their committees that in ten years’ time they must 
expect their stocks to be reduced by about 20 per cent., owing 
to deterioration. But, in addition, the difficulty of pre- 
serving the current book stock in an efficient condition is one 
that is exercising the mind of every librarian. Three-fifths of 
the books now published will not bear any library binding 
that is at present available, and to bind such books is a waste 
of money. It must, therefore, be clear that the reductions 
in stock are inevitable, especially as few libraries have any 
large sum to spend upon replacing worn-out books. We 
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mention these facts again because we think that they might be 
considered by the Library Association. The question of 
staffs and their remuneration in present circumstances is one 
that might well receive attention. Such remuneration is 
naturally largely governed by local circumstances, such as 
commercial and Government competition, but some fairly 
general agreement amongst librarians could be arrived at as 
to what percentage of the total income might be spent on 
staff without endangering the existence of the library paying 
it. Moreover, if reductions in public library work become 
necessary, the Library Association might give librarians a 
lead—without making it public—as to the direction in which 
they might be made. 
* * * 

In connexion with the continuous goings and comings of 
temporary assistants in libraries, caused by superior salary 
attractions offered by other work, it is interesting to notice 
that the New York Public Library complains of this, as do 
other American libraries. In one important library the staffs 
have made a solemn vow and covenant not to leave their 
posts merely to get more money, and they wear a badge 
bearing a motto and words boldly proclaiming their vow. 
Unfortunately the psychology of the Briton does not lend 
itself to this particular method, and, after all, so far as temporary 
staffs are concerned, the fact that they are temporary gives 
them a moral right to improve their financial position irrespec- 
tive of such claims as the libraries might make upon permanent 
assistants. 

* * * 

The second of the Joint-Technical Catalogues of the 
Glasgow Committee calls for a few words. Sixteen professional 
and learned societies and libraries have combined with the 
public libraries to produce catalogues of all the books in the 
respective institutions upon subjects which are of vital im- 
portance, and the City Librarian is apparently responsible for 
the editing. Already a catalogue on aeronautics has been 
issued (July, 1917), and that before us deals with the allied 
subject of internal combustion engines. They are annotated 
lists classified by the Dewey scheme, and focus the whole of the 
material in the seventeen libraries covered by the scheme. A 
subject and author index to each part makes them easy to use. 
We hope the method may find imitators in other cities, and 
indeed in all places where there is more than one library. 
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We shared to some extent the anxiety of our American 
colleagues when the lamented death of the late Henry E. 
Legler left the librarianship of Chicago vacant. The library 
system of that great modern city is one of the most important 
in the world, and recently a scheme of development had been 
embarked upon there which is far-reaching, and demands the 
wisest experienced direction. Seeing that Chicago is notorious 
for its ‘‘ political ’’ appointments, there was a grave fear that 
this pcsition would fall into the hands of some nominee of the 
prevalent system, and that would have been a profes:ional 
disaster. It is therefore with gratified relief that we are able 
to add our congratulations to the assistant-librarian, Mr. Carl 
Bismarck Roden, upon winning the coveted position. The 
new librarian is not personally known to us, but his record and 
his writing are. In the prime of life—he is about 47 years of 
age,—a proved organiser, an enthusiast and a strong man, we 
may expect him to develop to the full the expansive scheme 
of his distinguished predecessor. An excellent portrait of Mr. 
Roden appears in Public Libraries. 

* * 

We are given to understand that a Library School will be 
held as last year at Aberystwyth, in connexion with the 
National Library of Wales and University College. Doubts 
expressed last year of the wisdom of holding such a school 
proved to be unnecessary, and we welcome this endeavour 
to repeat a great success, because such schools grow by their 
mere existence. We expect that there will be a large gathering 
at Aberystwyth this year, and we feel certain that any 
library assistant (or library authority on behalf of library 
assistants) who invests the modest sum necessary to attend 
the school, will be rewarded a hundredfold. 


The twentieth volume of THE LIBRARY WoRLD will be 
completed with the June issue. Owing to the shortage of paper 
and to the largely increased cost of production, the Proprietors 
are reluctantly compelled to raise the subscription rate to 
eight shilling and sixpence per annum (post free), and the 
price of separate copies to eightpence, commencing with the 
new volume in July. In admitting the necessity of this step, 
we trust that our readers will appreciate our efforts to keep 
THE LiprARY WorRLD up to the standard of the last twenty 
years, in face of the many difficulties of the present time. 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By James P. R. LYELL. 


] N no department of the science of bibliography has more progress 
been made in recent years than in that which deals with the 
bibliographies of the works of individual authors. A con- 
siderable number of both ancient and modern writers have been 
the subject of elaborate bibliographies, containing more or less 
complete lists of their works. For example, classical writers such 
as Horace, Ovid and Virgil, share with almost every modern author 
of the first rank the distinction of having been made the subject of 
a separate bibliography. 


The name of the earliest bibliographer remains in obscurity, 
and we have no definite information on the subject. I incline to 
think, however, that a small fifteenth century book, of which a 
description follows, will be found to provide us with one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, bibliographies of an author’s works 
containing detailed references to both his MSS. and printed books. 


Among the items recently sold from the library of the late Mr. 
George Dunn, of Woolley Hall, near Maidenhead, was one catalogued 
as follows :— 

Guarinus Veronensis. [Begins on aj] ‘‘Incipiunt regule grimatices 
Guarrini Veronensis tripartite i donatelli i V’bo4 personalium structura 
& regulas maiores,” lit. goth. long lines, 38 to a full page, 40 Il. with signs. 
(a not marked), (Hain, ? 8117; mot im Proctor), boards. 
sm. 4to. Absque ulla nota [? Mediolani, printer unknown, 14—]. 

It was only upon a close examination, of what was ostensibly only 
one of the numerous fifteenth century editions of a well-known 
school grammar, that it was discovered that the book was edited 
by one John Biffus, and included his Carmina differentialia, and 

also contained a bibliography of his MSS, and printed books. 


John Biffus, an Italian poet, was born in Milan in 1464, and 
died about 1515. The fact that he edited this edition of Guarinus 
is probably referred to by F. Argelati, who in his Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Mediolanensium, Milan, 1745, writes :—‘ Donatellum 
etiam edidit pro lingua latina pueris tradenda, quem Archiepisco 
Mediolensi Arcimboldo dicavit in fine eiusdem sequunter ali 
carmina Biffi nostri.” 


The book is 8vo in size, and printed in a small Gothic type, 20 
lines measuring 74-75 mm., with 38 lines to a full page. There are 
40 leaves, without foliation or catchwords, and the signatures 
run: (a8), b8-e8. The book commences on Fol. Ia with the 
following title or description :—‘‘Incipiunt regule gramatices 
Guarrini Veronensis tripartite/i donatella i v’borum personalium 
structura et regulas maiores. In/primis breue Déatelli compendium.” 
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The ordinary school grammar of the period by Guarinus, (some 
of the answers to the examples bei g rendered in Italian), being an 
abridgement of the well-known ar of Aelius Donatus, 
occupies the first 27} leaves, and on Fol. 28a, at line 20, commences 
‘Carmina quaedam differentialia variarum dictionum ex diversis/ 
libris in unum collecta.” 

On Fol. 31b (line 29) the bibliography is introduced in the 
following words, which are reproduced in facsimile :— 


Zabula quedam tug uerfuns turh folutae orationis eomm omnis 
quie a compofiga uerifime probantur 
Gilac partim ‘Romae partim Dediolani unpzefia funt fed quecit 


evolarynt.Quae primum fequuntur no impzea :ed min fit 
pta in blibiotbeca vicomercat t ZOediolami feruantur. ‘Bn ul 
tino calce que imprcfa funt diftin tur . z loco fuo ponentur 
ad rerum numerum.Quae foct.s fuo tandc3 maturo in canis 
fentur yeniendum eft, 


The list commences with the MSS. writings of Biffus, the first 
entry reading :— 

“ Ad. d. Nicolaum Arcimboldum versus 16,”"* 

There follows a list of 162 separate manuscripts, consisting of 
addresses in prose and verse to contemporary public men and others, 
funeral orations, and the like. The longest MS. in the list consists 
of 1,074 lines, and is a life of St. Sebastian in verse. Each separate 
entry indicates the number of lines in the particular MS., and these 
numbers are given in arabic figures at the end of each line. 


A note at the end of this first list of MSS. reads :—‘‘ Superiora 
reposita sunt in bibliotheca Vicomercati : quae se/quuntur apud me 
Mediolani: sed tandem vel impressa vel scrip/ta Vicomercatit 
reponentur.”” 


The manuscripts, which he states he has at Milan, and which 
eventually are to be placed in the library at Vicomercati, are 77 in 
number. At the end of them is the following note (Fol. 35a in 
fine) :—‘‘ Superiora tantum scripta sunt et in scriniis ad maturum 
foeti/usque reposita. Quae vero sequuntur velint nolintque 
lividuli im/pressa extant.” 

* Nicolaus Arcimboldi was educated in Parma, and afterwards studied 
law at Pavia. We find him again in Parma in 1424, where he married Orsina 


Canossa, and had a large family. He was sent as Ambassador to Pope 
Martin V. in 1428, and made a Ducal Senator of Milan in 1444, and his death 


took place in 1459. 
tVicomercatum, the modern Vimercate, is a market-town of Brianza 
in the Province of Milan. 
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We are now introduced to the list of printed books, which are 
three in numberj:— 


thellus ad. Cardinalem Afcanium Sfostiam Clicec omité 
920 cius galero rofeo uerfus Romac su 


Wirseista beatifinae virginie marie ad fiftum furnmum potificé 
libe: epigzdmatumn ad contifalaum berediam bifpanum .B:. 
archinoniac epm qui duo Libti Romee imprefli funt amboud 

eremplazia in bibliotbecs fummipontificie zepofita extant. 

profs ucrfire. Sunt fingula pagi 

2.33. babet vezfits cil.rvi.paginae in quateznione fint fingulo. 

perfuc in fumma. 

@ Libellus imprefue, Dediolani.céi epiftola Axcbiepm 

Wediolanenfes.A:cimboldi in quo continétuz baec in primis 

‘Lous quedas beatifimae vizginis maztae bimni duo.vita 

Wartini Leciliae Llacmentis Sactori ad fimd ueafue 


All these books are readily identifiable, and are respectively 
described in Hain’s Repertorium under the numbers *3193, 3192 and 
3196. The reference to some of the books being at the time in the 
Library of the Vatican (‘‘Exemplaria in bibliotheca summi 
pontificis ’’) is of interest. 


The printed works of Biffus as recorded by Hain are seven in 
number. None of these are in the British Museum, and only one, 
the Epistolae et Carmina, roth October, 1493 (Proctor 5835) is in the 
Bodleian.* 


After he has described his printed books, he gives us a list of 

his other miscellaneous literary work, which occupies some six 
es. These include indices of the works of classical authors, &c. 

e prefaces this particular list as follows —‘‘Posteaqué nostra 
enumeravimus in coponendo in studédo enu/merare difficile esset.”’ 


On Fol. 38b (line 17) commences a funeral oration by Biffus 
in honour of Michael Carrara, a celebrated doctor and writer, who 
died in September or October, 1490. 


The book ends on Fol. 40 with two addresses by Biffus, one to 
the reader, and the other to the Christian public, concluding with 
the words :— 

Deo Gratias. Amen. 


I have been unable to trace any other complete copy of this 
book. F. Fossi in his ‘‘ Catalogus codicum saeculo 15 impressorum 
qui in publica bibliotheca Magliabechiana Florentiae,’’ Florence, 


in the Heber library, and contains much interesting autobiographical in- 
formation. 


* A copy of the “ Miracula B.V.M. cum epistolis et carminibus,” Rome, 
(E. Silber alias Franck), 11th March, 1484, isin the writer’s collection, a 
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1793-1795 (Vol. 1, pp. 358-360), describes a fragment, namely :— 
The last thirteen leaves of the book, commencing on Fol. 28a 
(signature d4) with ‘‘Civibus est ciuitas sed menia dicimus urbem.” 
This description was copied by Panzer (Vol. IV., p. 361, No. 631), and 
by Hain (3197), with the result that no complete description of 
the book appears ever to have been recorded. The above fragment, 
which is now in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence, has 
the following distich, written in a contemporary hand on the verso 
of the last leaf :— 
“ Apologia/Grammaticum Caesar Cicero Messala quirites. 
Scripsere his quam vis nomina clara forent. 
Datum Mediolani XVIII. Kalendas Januarii 1492.” 


I am informed by the librarian that the writing of this note 
has been compared with the handwriting of Biffus himself, 
authentic specimens of which the library possesses, and there is 
no reasonable doubt that this distich and date are in his hand- 
writing. The librarian further says that the ideas expressed in 
this particular distich are similar to those found in another distich 
contained in one of his known works. Be all this as it may, it is 
clear that the book could not have been printed after 1492, and the 
funeral hymn which it contains on the death of Michael Carrara 
proves that it could not have been printed before the date of 
Carrara’s death in September or October, 1490. 


it is reasonable to assume that it was in fact printed sometime 
in 1491. From the internal evidence it is certain that the book was 
printed at Milan, but up to the present the printer had not been 
identified. A comparison of the type used in this book with a 
fount employed by Ulrich Scinzenzeler almost definitely settles 
the question, as with the exception of a few minute differences 
they are practically identical. I have been assisted in coming to 
this conclusion by ascertaining that another work of Biffus, 
Carmina in laudem variorum Sanctorum,” printed by Scinzenzeler 
(Hain 3196), is in similar type, and is placed circa 1493. The 
circumstance that the present copy of the book is possibly unique 
may account for no mention having been previously been made of 
the profoundly interesting nature of its contents from the biblio- 
graphical point of view. Biffus, as his writings show us, was not 
the kind of man who hid his light under a bushel. His books 
abound with personal touches and autobiographical matter. He 
had a supreme, if somewhat artless, belief in his own powers of 
literary composition, but we forgive him much for providing for 
the benefit of posterity this most interesting and descriptive list 
of his works, in which he anticipated by some centuries one portion 
of the field of bibliographical research, which has only in quite 
recent years received at the hands of bibliographers the attention 
which it undoubtedly deserves, 
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SOME NOTES ON STORY-TELLING IN 
LIBRARIES. 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


ECENTLY I was privileged to be a listener on two separate 
occasions when mothers were reading fairy stories to children 
of about four years. The first was a mother of such educa- 

tion as was available in elementary schools thirty years ago. 
The second a woman of culture. In both cases the effect on the 
child seemed to be almost identical. The rather halting, and not 
a expressive, reading of the first had an exactly similar 
ascination, was equally a gate to wider experience for her little 
girl, as the reading of the other for her little boy. Both children 
repeated the words after their mothers, and both filled in gaps in the 
reading which the mothers left as a sort of test for their memories. 
This is not mere sentimentality on my part. I fancy these facts 
have a practical bearing on story-telling for children. They prove 
to me that the book is no bar to the imagination of the child, and 
also that the best of story-tellers, or story-readers, is the child’s 
mother. 

If this is so, and if mothers generally are addicted to reading 
or telling stories to their children, there seems to be no sound reason 
why librarians or even school teachers should trespass upon this 
field for very young children. Perhaps my “ if” begs the question 
a little, and it may be retorted that the average mother ion not 
exercise herself in this direction. I don’t know ; my experience is 
limited ; I can only say that all the mothers I do know are in the 
habit of doing it. Such a consideration makes me doubt the 
wisdom of establishing the story-hour in British libraries for very 
young children, as seems to be the American practice. In her 
capital little book on Stories to Tell to Children*, Miss Edna White- 
man, of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, commences with lists 
for children under seven years of age ; that is to say, for children 
before the age at which education of the scholastic sort should 
begin ; for, in spite of Montessori methods, and the direct teaching of 
Pastor Witte,t the balance of educationist opinion is against 
formal education before the seventh year is completed. I think, 
therefore, that such young children should be considered to be 
outside of the librarian’s province. 

Apart from the question of the age, but dependent upon it in 
some way, is the question of the purpose of the story when told by 
a librarian. The American librarian is quite frank in saying that 

*CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH. Stories to Tell to Childven: A 
Selected List. Second Edition. 1918. 

t The Education of Karl Witte. Edited by H. A. Bruck. 1913. . 
Witte’s father firmly ‘‘ believed in the importance of beginning a child’s 
education in the first years of life.” It will be found, of course, that ‘‘ formal 
education ” and “ education” are different matters, 
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it is an extra-library purpose ; is psychological and educational, 
and has no direct bearing upon books as such. It is to cultivate 
taste, a sound sense of humour, dramatic joy, and other eminently 
desirable qualities. Ultimately these may, and should, lead up to 
books, and may on that account be supported, but would it not be 
equally reasonable to say that the librarian should teach readi 
because that leads to books? No one would deprecate more than 
should any objection to library activities which increase the happi- 
ness of very young children, but it is a matter of ‘‘ Whose business is 
this?” and of economics rather than a question of whether the 
work has a beneficial effect. I can think of many things that might 
be done for children, from the provision of medical attendance at 
birth to the provision of intelligent toys, but I am not convinced 
that we have any right to make such provision from the library 
rate. We have to get back to the question : ‘‘ What is our busi- 
ness ?”’ before we can be at all dogmatic. The answer seems to be 
the provision of reading matter with such guides to its proper use 
as our funds admit after that provision has been made. This 
would cancel a good deal of wild enthusiasm if it were interpreted 
closely in practice, because none of the public libraries of this 
country has enough money to buy all the books it could use. The 
telling of stories to children who are too young to read is outside of 
this definition. American librarians find it congenial, and, pre- 
sumably, profitable, to carry on such work; but it cannot be 
defended as a library activity by any reasoning that I find 
satisfactory. 

Seeing, however, that libraries do engage in extension activities 
of various kinds, they are completely justified in dealing with 
children of reading age, because here the practical use of the book 
may follow the story-telling or the lecture. It may be interesting 
to run over a few points in this work that one has gained from 
actual experience of it. 

At only a few British libraries is any feature made of the story 
hour. I can only recall Leeds and Wallasey to mind ; but several 
others provide children’s lectures, and stories are often introduced 
in these. My impression, too, is that our audiences are too large. 
I tried once to tell some Arthurian legends to an audience of five 
hundred children. It was the only really humiliating failure I 
have had in dealing with youngsters ; and I am convinced that such 
work with such audiences is sheer waste of time. Even if they had 
listened satisfactorily, from a library point of view the affair would 
have been indefensible, for what library in this country could meet 
a suddenly awakened appetite in five hundred children for books of 
stories of King Arthur? Teachers often cause us embarrassment 
by giving a lesson on some such subject as Julius Cesar to a large 

of children, with the injunction to them to = the public 
library to continue reading on the subject. is frequently 
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happened when I was at Wallasey, and a cloud of clamorous 
youngsters would descend upon us for books on the subject, and 
as twenty books on a single subject are as many as an average 
well-stocked library possesses, they crowded one another and made 
the room more or less intolerable for other readers. When the 
youngsters were transferred to a room of their own the difficulty 
of the books still arose. 

Has any librarian mastered this initial difficulty ? 

Mr. Jast seems to have been right when he insisted that 
the problem of the children’s department is that of discipline ; 
and that no such department should at any time attempt to deal 
with a larger number of children than can be served personally 
by their librarians. This is especially true, it seems to me, of the 
story hour. The methods and effect of story-telling depend largely 
upon the detachment of the story-teller’s mind from the individ 
in the audience and its concentration upon the story. Dramatic 
situations, beauty of language, humour and pathos are ludicrously 
impossible if we have to halt at intervals to prevent Jimmy from 
pulling Jenny’s hair, or to assure Johnnie that an excess of loudly- 
sucked sticky butter-scotch is equally bad for his digestion and our 
nerves. In short, I would limit the attendance at any given story 
hour to thirty children. It is a sufficient number. 

I would go much further than seems to be the usual practice. 
We seem to make so much formality about our lectures and story- 
telling. The ideal I have in mind would be to have surprise story 
hours. No announcements, programmes, or tickets. While the 
children are engaged at their books and periodicals in the reading- 
room I would have the librarian tell them suddenly that he (or she) 
is about to tell them a story, and then gather the children around 
in a half-moon, and proceed to do it. I venture to think that a 
story told in this way would give greater delight, and live longer 
in the memory than any formally-announced story-hour. The 
latter is apt to raise children’s expectations too high, and to produce 
a corresponding disappointment, for no realization that we can offer 
children even faintly reaches their expectation. The surprise 
story would not have this disadvantage. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME NOTES ON THE LITERATURE OF 
THE WAR. 


By a War BIBLIOGRAPHER. 
(continued.) 

By far the longest lists of war literature, however, are those 
dealing with Religion, Fiction and Poetry. It is difficult to 
give any exact figures, but, taking all countries engaged in the 
war, the number of these runs into thousands, Edmund 
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Gosse says :—‘‘ No earlier war, in any country has inspired such 
a whirlwind of verse. I remember being told by Robertson 
Smith that at one time the living Poets of Arabia numbered one 
thousand and two, but that was in an age of Peace. The war- 
poets of England must number far more than that. This redun- 
dancy of Verse shows the war has not disturbed our literary ambi- 
tion as a race.”” The activity of the poets has far exceeded all 
previous human computation. 

In Vol IV. of my bibliography, in addition to former entries on 
the subject, I devoted nine pages to poetry, and for the fifth volume 
— to the present—I have no less than 700 entries on this one 
subject. 

Perhaps France has excelled in this direction, and I would 

ially mention among the great names those of Chas. Peguy 

lymne aux Morts), Olivier Hourcade, pe de Choudens, 
enri Bataille, M. Dérieux, and M. Paul Claudel. 

As regards Biblical Prophecies, there is quite a large biblio- 
graphy of Prophetic literature on the war. The most important 
of which are to be found in Marr Murray’s Bible Prophecies and the 
Present War. 

In the domain of Fiction, Boyd Cable, ‘‘ Bartimeus,’’ ‘‘ Sapper,” 
Ian Hay, have all produced much splendid matter, which are partly 
imaginative, but are, also, records of actual experience at the war. 
Very different in character, and purely imaginative are the novels 
of William Le Queux, that most popular writer with large numbers 
of public library readers. It may interest some to know that this 
writer has turned out no less than sixteen new novels on the war 
in three years. Guy Thorne has written six, and of H. G. Wells one 
need only mention that fine work, Mr. Britling Sees it Through, of 
which there are French, German, Danish, and Swedish translations. 
Of course, none of these novels are quite so humorous—if I may 
use the expression—as Hindenburg’s March into London, by a 
German poet, or so dramatic in style as P. Kénig’s Voyage of the 
Deutschland, the latter of which was translated and published in 
1917. 
Of Peace literature the number of works is simply gigantic, 
but all that is most important centres round the proposed League 
to Enforce Peace. 

In a former article* I referred to this, but since then the 
literature has grown considerably. The Hon. Henry Van Dyke 
(U.S. Minister to Holland) in his Fighting for Peace, says :—‘ In 
November, 1914, on my way home to America for surgical treat- 
ment I had the privilege of conveying a personal unofficial message 
to Washington from the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Edward (now Viscount) Grey. Remember at this time America 
was neutral, and the League to Enforce Peace had not been formed. 


*“ Pamphlets and their value in regard to the History of the War.” 
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This was the substance of the message: “ The presence and 
influence of America in the Council of Peace after the war will be 
most welcome to us provided we can be assured of two things: 
First, that America stands for the restoration of all that Germany 
has seized in Belgium and France. Secondly, that America will 
enter and support, by force if necessary, a league of nations pledged 
to resist and punish any war begun without previous submission 
of the cause to international investigation and judgment.” 

This was the message that I took to Washington in 1914. Since 
that time the League to Enforce Peace has been organised in 
America (June 17th, 1915). In my opinion it would be better 
named the League to Defend Peace. But the name makes little 
difference. It is the principle, the idea, that counts. 

This idea has been publicly approved by the leading spokesmen 
of all the Allied nations, and notably by President Wilson in his 
speech at the League banquet on May 27th, January 22nd, 1917. 

Everyone knows the progress that has been made lately in 
this direction, and it is my earnest hope that all countries, both 
Allied and neutral, will seriously support this League, and defeat 
for all time Prussianism or militarism. 

A few works have appeared on the conscientious objector, 
one of whom, Mr. J. Scott Duckers, has written his prison ex- 
periences under the Military Service Act. 

There are many works dealing with after war 
— that of training for occupations a large army of disabled 

diers and sailors. 

Several books have also appeared concerning the work done 
by men and women in munition factories, including various rts 
by the Ministry of Munitions. The Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee has issued various reports. 

Then again one has to deal with a large amount of literature 
treating of women labour, child labour, gymnastics, even postage 
stamps, but especially the food question, as is quite understandable. 
These deal with the world’s food ; the potatoes order, 1917 ; Ger- 
many’s food supply ; war flour; the wheat problem; and food 
supplies. The question of agriculture and the production of food 
have quite a number of items on the subject. Other works on the 
food question are war-time cookery books, giving reci for 
meatless days, and the economical preparation of f The 
allotment holder is well supplied with handbooks telling him how 
to make the most of his land, and how to grow vegetables in war 
time. 

On Commerce and Trade there are naturally many publica- 
tions, but most of them deal with trade after the war, a few are 
still to be found on Free Trade v. Protection, and there are one or 
two on the Economic Conference of the Allies, held at Paris, in 
June (14ih to 17th), 1916. 
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There are a goodly number of books on the keeping of goats, 
Pigs, rabbits, and poultry in war time, and the problem of how to 

them and e a profit. 

Then again there are stories about mascots, principally dogs. 
Of course dogs and pigeons have proved of very great service in 
the war, and at least one dog would have earned a V.C. had he been 
other than a four-footed animal. 


An interesting book dealing with the care of the horse and mule 
was written by Second-Lieut. R. J. Day, and another on the camel 
and its diseases. 

Military training comprises a very large section of the war 
bibliography, and includes books on infantry drill, trench warfare, 
the machine gun, musketry instruction, bayonet fighting, &c., in- 
cluding handbooks for officers. There are, too, numerous pocket 
manuals, and more or less useful pocket dictionaries of French, 
German, Arabic, Serbian, Turkish, &c. 

The medical and veterinary service are excellently supplied 
with up-to-date text-books by experts. 

There are in existence now a tolerable number of works on 
hygiene and sanitation written for soldiers in the field. 


There are also works on Socialism, the drink question, employ- 
ment and labour, shipping, education, railways, the alien enemy 
question, coal and fuel, war relief measures, law, registration of 
business names, trading with the enemy, the Channel tunnel, and 
war literature for soldiers and sailors, art and literature and the 
war, libraries and museums and the war, war exhibition catalogues, 
liberty of the press, mail censorship, &c. 

I have already referred in a previous paper to the enormous 
amount of pamphlets issued during the war. Edmund Gosse says : 
“ The pamphlet, which had almost ceased to be a branch of litera- 
ture except in the hands of Mr. Balfour, has taken a new and even 
an unprecedented lease of life. There was nothing to equal it in 
the days of Tractarian Oxford, and to find a parallel we must go 
back two hundred years to the days of the Bangorian controversy. 
The perfidy of German militarism is inexhaustible, and the exposure 
of it has inspired an incalculable number of paper-bound octavos.” 

Only those who attempt the almost impossible task of keeping 
abreast of such printed matter can have any real idea of what a 
complete catalogue of the same would mean. Possibly a million 
items would not be a bad guess. 

The question that arises is what is to become of the enormous 
mass of such matter. Its final destination, for the most part, will 
probably be the dust-heap! Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

F.W.T.L. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 
THIS FATEFUL HOUR. 

It seems impossible at such a time as this to bring the mind to 
bear upon the everyday problems of libraries. The air is full of 
sulphur and explosions, and who can tell what will stand at the 
end of next month? I am with you entirely in thinking over our 
library lads on the Western Front ; there are so many of them, and 
so many of the best! There are wider issues, I suppose, than our 
anxiety for our individual friends, but there is no doubt that we 
can only really realize those issues through the sufferings and 
strivings of those who are closest to ourselves in ordinary life. 

MAN POWER. 

And how will this new combing out affect libraries, think you ? 
If all library workers under fifty-one are removed, the mortality 
amongst important systems will be, sans phrase, very far-reaching. 
The two largest cities in the Kingdom have librarians under this 
age, and most of the others depend in no small measure for the 
efficiency of their libraries upon men of the new military age. 


MARRIED, OR SINGLE. 

I see that Mr. Jast has been lecturing the North-Western 
library assistants on juvenile departments and their work. He 
is usually suggestive even though he arouses the whole of my 
critical propensities at times ; and here, in the midst of what appears 
to have been a singularly useful address, he is reported to have 
said that the children’s librarian should be a woman, and “‘pre- 
ferably a married one.” It would be interesting to know exactly 
what, apart from the meagre prospects the work offers, disqualifies 
a mere male from being a satisfactory children’s librarian. I have 
known men who have had a real magnetic attraction to and for 
children. What about Lewis Carrol, Charles Kingsley, and one or 
two others one remembers? May there not be such amongst 
librarians—I mean men with just that sympathy and imagination 
which created Alice and The Water Babies? When one thinks of 
it, which sex produced the great children’s books ? Who shall we 
name with Hans Andersen, AZsop, Hawthorne, Grimm, Andrew 
Lang, Rudyard Kipling, and Kenneth Graham? I can recall 
only Edith Nesbit in quite the same sort. Can we infer anything 
from that fact? But, if we accept the premiss that our children’s 
librarian must be a woman, must we also accept the conclusion that 
she must be married? I am a little doubtful upon this point. 


ABILITY versus CERTIFICATES. 

Zenodotus commented with a certain favourable tone upon 
the first article Miss B. M. Peacock contributed to THE LIBRARY 
Wor-p. Last month I see she contributed a well-written one on 
the future of librarians, of which the burden was that the L.A.A. 
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ought to become more definitely a trades-union, ought to draw 
up minimum wages and maximum hours of work, and so on.’ 
Miss Peacock does not realize perhaps that a minimum schedule 
of wages would in actual practice probably become the maximum. 
I notice that the municipal engineers have recently determined 
upon minima of this kind, but only for towns whose populations 
were under 20,000 ; they were too wise to meddle with larger com- 
munities. But what arrested me was Miss Peacock’s assertion 
that staffs should be graded according to experience and ability, 
and that professional certificates should not be the criterion. 
Sound sense, if it were practicable ; but it isn’t; we can judge the 
ability of an assistant whose work we do not know only by the 
stamp upon it given by the L.A. After all, that proves that the 
assistant has given systematic heed to his work, and from that 
attention a certain standard of knowledge and deftness are to be 
inferred which could not be settled otherwise. I expect the L.A.A. 
will reply to the article. Its writer is evidently in good earnest. 


GIFTS, DONATIONS OR PRESENTATIONS. 

A friend informs me that his Committee consists of purists 
so far as the English language is concerned, and as you have been 
tilting against Melvil Dewey’s uninspired English, that may interest 

u. They object to all words having ‘‘ ation” as their tail. 

he L.A.’s ‘‘ ‘ standardization ’ of library statistics ’’ would make 
them writhe—and well it might, and should !—but ‘‘donation ” 
is a word that particularly offends them. Personally I think they 
have reason, although, after all, the use of words is to convey, or 
conceal, meaning, and ‘‘donation ” has a large full Latin sonority ; 
but the English word ‘‘gift’” is really a pretty one. I know one 
library which calls these benefits ‘‘ presentations,” but that is not 
to be commended as the word suggests a form of public ceremony. 
My friend has determined upon ‘“‘gift,”’ and I think he is right. 
But would it not be well if we made all our terms uniform ? 
One assistant tells me he ‘‘charges "’ a book, another of a similar 
process that he ‘‘issues ” it. Is the book distribution of a library 
its ‘‘issue,” or its ‘‘circulation ” ; is a lending library a ‘‘lending ” 
or ‘‘home-reading ” department, and so on ad infinitum. Until 
we have reached similar terms for similar things ‘‘the standardising 
of library statistics ’’ (to translate the L.A. phrase into respectable 
English) will be vanity. 

A LIBRARIAN’S MONUMENT. 

One of the most graceful things I know in American public 
life is the habit of naming libraries after distinguished librarians 
in the towns where they served. There have been several instances, 
and the idea appeals tome. I should like my own name perpetuated 
that way—which is not at all likely. But would it not appeal to our 
professional sense to find a Burgoyne Branch at Lambeth, a 
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Crestadoro Branch at Manchester, a Cowell Branch at Liverpool, a 

Barrett Branch at Glasgow, a Mullins Branch at Birmingham, and a 

Duff Brown Branch at Islington—to name a fewexamples? Yet the 

notion is almost alien from our very imagination. Why should it be? 
YOUTH INDOCTRINATED. 

I am sitting writing by my midnight fire (summer time) 
awaiting the air raid maroons which will surely go off soon, as they 
did last night ; and as my humble domicile, which is rather stronger 
than a cardboard box, les in a valley between the stations of two 
particularly vehement anti-aircraft guns, my thoughts are appfo- 
= fixed on the activities of the people who visit us unasked 

y night. You may have seen in the excellent journal which you 
appreciate equally with me—Public Libraries—that a warning is 
given against certain manuals of boy scoutcraft which have been 
issued in America, on the score that they contain German pro- 

anda. The diabolical cleverness of the Teuton compels my 
athing admiration! Fancy, when my son is reading how to tie 
sailors’ knots, or to win his fire badge, he may be imbibing 
also notions of ‘‘der Vaderland und weltmacht!” This is getting 
at the Anglo-Saxon race with a vengeance ; and now I shall be 
compelled nervously to scan all the boy scout books I have inno- 
cently bought from America to see if they perform this pernicious 
function. But is it not significant of the German perception of the 
potentialities of the things—books—which the Englishman open 
admires and inwardly regards as of quite secondary importance 
AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Which reminds me—It is highly unfortunate in view of the 
sacred tie which now unites our hearts and minds with the Americans, 
that their books are now so difficult and expensive to procure. 
Added to the original cost are now high freightage and insurance, 
so that some works have risen to double their published price when 
they reach our hands. In these hours we cannot know too much 
of one another, we Anglo-Saxon peoples, and books area vital 
means of inter-communication. I wonder if the Library Associa- 
tion and the American Library Association could work out some 
modus operandi which would be acceptable to our Governments 
that would meet this case. 

‘“THE LIBRARY WORLD.” 

This talk of the cost of books reminds me that the Editor of 
Tue Liprary WoRLD told me the other day that the cost of pro- 
duction had increased so that this magazine, in spite of its wide 
circulation, is not a self-supporting proposition. This Ariel 
amongst library periodicals, with its free stimulating opinions, its 
oiginality, and long record of useful service, deserves the support 
of members of our profession, and they should not object if it 
becomes necessary to increase the annual subscription. 
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BOOK- BINDING. 

I understand that the library book-binders are about to 
increase their charges by over 100 per cent. If this is so it is a 
really serious matter, but there seems no way of escape. Wages 
have doubled ; so has the cost of glue, thread, cloth, and leather, 
and paper has gone up 400 per cent. This will mean a drastic 
cutting down of our new book purchases, and a very wary eye 
upon what books we bind. In many cases now-a-days re-binding 
is wasteful—the paper on which books are printed will not carry a 
binding, and is of a nature specially designed to catch and retain 
dirt. It is cheaper to discard and to buy new copies. Our poor 

ny rate will soon shrink to vanishing point in value if these 
increases continue. What financial geniuses we librarians will 
become in our efforts to avoid bankruptcy ! 


It is now well past midnight, and the air-raid warning has not 
occurred, but a great ‘‘exposition of sleep,” as Bottom hath it, 
has. So I will bid you good-night, and think for a few moments 
of the long surging line of our boys in Flanders and France, before 
Isleep. Let us hope that before I write you again the international 
atmosphere will have become a little clearer. 


ERATOSTHENES. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’} 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


We regret to record the death in action of Mr. F. C. BuLLock, 
M.M., of the Cardiff Public Libraries. The deceased soldier was 
not only a brave fighter ; he was a most promising librarian with an 
excellent record. He leaves a widow and two children with whom 
every sympathy will be felt. 

It is with regret that we also record the death from wounds 
received in action of Mr, J. S. Apgy, formerly assistant in the 
Highfield Branch Library, Sheffield. 

Mr. A. M. Mos in, of the Stepney Public Libraries, is among 
those reported missing. 

Captain D. J. BayLey, Adj., Gordon Highlanders, late of the 
Hackney Public Libraries, is reported missing. 

Second-Lieut. RicHarD Wricut, R.G.A. (Librarian-in-charge, 
Croydon Reference Library), has been awarded the Military Cross 
for services in France on March 21st. Some idea of those services 
may be gained from the fact that 18 of the men under his command 
that day won the Military Medal. 
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A pleasant meeting was held at Birmingham recently to 
commemorate the long service of Mr. J. L. WiLtiaMs, who is 
retiring after thirty-six years in the Reference Library there. 
On behalf of the staff, the Chief Librarian, Mr. Walter Powell, pre- 
sented Mr. Williams with a mahogany clock, a fountain pen, and 
a wallet of Treasury notes, paying testimony to the high character 
and valuable service he had rendered, and expressing the hope that 
his well-earned leisure would be long and happy. 

Signalman W. Geo. Fry, R.N.V.R., Librarian of the Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy Branch of the Manchester Libraries, has been 
awarded the Croix de Guerre for services on a French ship which 
was torpedoed by an ~ submarine. 

Mr. JONATHAN MERRISHAW, of the London University Library, 
and formerly of the Darwen Public Library, has been appointed 
Borough Librarian of Newark-on-Trent. 

Miss GLADYS FISHER, formerly of Croydon Public Libraries, 
od appointed an assistant in the National Library for the 

Mr. CHARLES NowWELL, Sub-Librarian, Norwich, who is serving 
with the Twenty-second London Regiment, has been promoted 
First Lieutenant. 

Miss A. M. BLackETT, of the Canterbury Public Library, N.Z., 
has been appointed Librarian to the Wanganui Public Library, N.Z. 
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NOTES. 


The North Camberwell and Dulwich Branches of the Camber- 
well Libraries, which have been closed for a considerable part of the 
period of the war, were re-opened to the public on May rst. 

The District of Columbia (Washington) Monthly Bulletin quotes 
the following interesting matter from its annual report :—‘t The 
Library contains more than 196,000 volumes. About 20,000 new 
books and replacements are added yearly. More than 51,000 
persons now hold cards entitling them to library privileges. During 
the last fiscal year 888,053 volumes were drawn for home use ; also 
114,610 mounted pictures. More than 500 periodicals are regularly 
on file. The Central Library building cost $375,000, and the 
Takoma branch building $40,000, both gifts of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
The Library is supported by Congressional appropriations, one-half 
from the Federal Treasury and one-half from local taxation. Any 
adult may obtain a copy of the latest annual report on application.” 

We are interested to note that the number of readers at the 
Guildhall Library in 1917 was 159,921, as compared with 253,008 in 
1916. It is a significant fact, we think, that reference libraries 
generally show fewer visitors recently, while, on the other hand, 
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lending libraries show a remarkable increase. It would seem that 
in cities leisure during the day has been greatly diminished, while 
after business hours men hurry home rather than spend an hour in 
a reference library, as they might do in peace times. The reference 
books cannot go with them, the lending books can. The absence 
of men from London may be another cause of this decrease, upon 
which it is interesting to speculate ; and, in that case, it would seem 
that the larger numbers of girls who have replaced the men are 
not so studious as they. This, however, is theory. 

A Guide to the Use of the United States Government Publications, 
by Edith E. CLARKE, is announced for publication by the Boston 
Book Co. (London : Grafton & Co.). It is a comprehensive work 
describing the various forms of documents issued by Congress 
and by the various departments together with suggestions on 
Library Practice and a Bibliography of the subject. Amongst the 
mass ot documents issued there are no doubt many which would be 
useful to English Libraries if they knew of their existence and the 
method of obtaining them. Therefore this reference book should 
be in the possession of every librarian. The price before publication 
will be ros. net, to be raised to 12s. 6d. net on publication. 

Librarians have noticed that recently their newspaper rooms 
have been more crowded than ever before. This, according to an 
evening paper, is due to the fact that the cost of newspapers has 
increased, and people who used to buy them use the public libraries 
instead. This is undoubtedly another argument for keeping this 
not-very-favourite department (with librarians) thoroughly efficient. 

In the Library Journal for April, Mr. Geo. H. Lamb makes a 
plea, which is echoed by the editor, for the printing of the name of 
the country or state, in addition to the name of the town, on all 
letter paper. He received a communication, he says, headed 
‘‘County Borough of Darlington, Edward Peace Public Library, 
Crown Street, Darlington,”’ and the cancelled penny stamp did not 
help him to decide which of the fourteen Darlingtons in the U.S., 
England, and Australia the letter came from beyond suggesting 
that it was one of the last two. On this he requests that the 
country should be added. We would suggest that Darlington in 
England is the mother town of all the rest, and that the country 
need not be named on the paper of that town, but ought to be on 
that of all other towns which have adopted its name. Until they 
do that, however, there is justice in Mr. Lamb’s request, and we 
hope that all British librarians who communicate with America 
or the Colonies will do as he suggests. Mr. Lamb also tilts against 
writing the day of the month before the month in dates : ‘‘ 13/3/18 
can only mean March 13th. But what does 4/8/17 stand for?” 
he asks. We think it clear enough ; only, figures should not be 
used for the month; the correct way of writing a date is 14th 
March, 1918, not March 14th, 1918, 
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Writing as acting-librarian in the Report of the Wigan Public 
Libraries, Miss Edith Lea makes the following remarks : “ During 
the last eight months the public has had access to the lending 
library shelves for the purpose of selecting their own books. This 
is a vast improvement on the old method of serving the public by 
means of indicator and catalogue only, but the complete re-organi- 
zation of the Lending Library on the true ‘Open Access ’ system 
with better accommodation for the public will no doubt be one of 
the chief considerations of the Committee and permanent librarian 
for reform after the war. At the same time the misplacing of the 
books on the shelves gives the staff considerably more work, and 
it becomes necessary from time to time to withdraw the privilege 
in order to re-arrange the stock in correct order. The whole of the 
fiction has been changed from numerical to alphabetical order 
during the year, and readers are now enabled to go straight to their 
favourite authors without having to consult the catalogues.” 
Both in the opinions expressed and in the procedure described, is 
matter on which librarians would be sharply divided. The question 
we would ask is: Did Miss Lea introduce open-access, or did her 
superior, who is on military service? Reports by deputies should 
be rather guarded in the views they put forward. 

The report of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
position of Modern Languages (Cd. 9036, gd. net) concludes with a 
tribute to the work and great knowledge of the Secretary, Mr. A. E. 
Twentyman, who, as our readers well know, is librarian to the Board 
of Education and a member of the Council of the Library Association. 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BALTIMORE. ENOCH PRATT FREE Lisprary. Thirty-Second Annual 

Report of the Librarian, 1917. 

Librarian—BeERNARD C. STEINER. Population 585,0co. Income 
19,800—{9,800 from the city funds, {1c,ooo from the Pratt annuity. 
tock, 355,817 volumes. Issue: Lending, 661,43: ; reference, no statistics. 

This is a “ type’ American annual report, and as such deserves the 

attention of British librarians, especially that of those who believe that the 
publishing of a report is a waste of public money. It is a substantial volume 
of 108 pages, of which 102 are in literary form ; and in it Dr. Steiner writes a 
history of the many departments of his great library during the year with a 
freedom and unconventional manner which make it excellent reading. 
Further he is closely acquainted with movements in the profession every- 
where and the numerous apposite quotations from English and other library 
periodicals are surprisingly well made. Then this, from Victor Hugo, is 
worth quotation for the benefit of certain English municipal communities :— 
“ A library implies an act of faith, 

Which generations, still in darkness hid, 

Sign in their night in witness of the dawn.” 
In fact, the first part of this report is a good re-statement of the of 
libraries, and as such deserves to be recognized. We counet in the pase at 
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our disposal comment upon the various of the work of the Pratt Free 
Library, but we have much enjoyed dipping into the welcome record of 
them. It is an active library served in no ungrudging spirit, through a 
central library, nineteen branches and a number of agencies. 


BROOKLYN PusLic Liprary. Airplane Building. 16 pp. 

A little pocket list for workers in all the trades connected with the 
making of the zroplane and its parts, including besides books specifically 
on the 2roplane, t building, carpentry, blacksmithing, oxy-acetylene 
welding, painting and varnishing, &c. There are no notes, but a foreword 
commends the various processes to the attention of skilled workers. The 
list is admirably adapted to its purpose, although as a list on aeronautics it 
cannot compare with that issued by the Coventry Libraries. 

BROOKLYN Pusiic LrprARy. Bulletin, v. 10., Nos. 4-5, Jan.- 

Feb., 1918. 

The usual catholic classified and well-annotated lists of additions make 

these two issues, and select reading lists on the “‘ Woman Voter and the 
brary,” and on “ The Importance of Rubber,” are contained in that for 


February. 
GLasGow. COMMITTEE ON JOINT-TECHNICAL CATALOGUES. Internal 
Combustion Engines : A Classified List of Books in the Libraries 


£o—. 12 pp., 8vo. One penn 
is dealt with in the Editorial this month. 


New York Pustic Liprary. Report for 1917. Two Illus. ror8. 

Divector—Epwin H. ANDERSON. Population: 3,497,000. Income: 
£176,466—from rates {155,060, state grants {900, endowments {8,400. 
Expenditure : Books, periodicals, and binding, £46,330 ; salaries and wages, 
£106,477, rent {186—total as income. Stock, 1,154,384, of which 303,487 
are juvenile. Issues : Lending, 10,709,095, of which 6 .174,485 were fiction ; 
reading-room and reference use 3,971,681. The registered borrowers entered 
during the year were 146,612. 

‘This, probably the greatest library system in the world, works throu 
46 branches and 628 other stations and agencies. On the financial side t 
most important item was the receipt of a legacy made by Colonel Oliver 
H. Payne, who “ had never been in any way connected with the New York 
Public Library,’ of one million dollars—another example of the way in 
which rich Americans feel that they should devote part of their wealth to the 
enrichment of the community. The report, which is briefer than usual, is 
full of interesting things. The size of the system may be gauged from the 
fact that the staff numbers 1,244 persons, of whom 552 are employed in the 
reference department, 11 in the municipal reference branch, which is situated 
in the Municipal Building, and 681 are in the circulation department. In 
this department the library is suffering as British libraries do from the paucity 
of funds for salaries. ‘‘ Commercial establishments in N.Y. and Government 
bureaus and departments in Washington are able to pay better salaries than 
the Library can afford, and have therefore taken from us during the year 
large numbers of our trained employees. Out of 283 persons on the regular 
staff of the Reference Department . . 54, Or 19 per cent., resigned to 
take better-paying positions. In addition to these 54, 23 resigned to enter 
the uniformed service of the Government, or some of the numerous branches 
of patriotic service. The total resignations for the Reference Department 
were 77." Besides these 154 members have left the circulation department. 
The most notable departure of recent years has been the increased Sunday 
and holiday use of the library, which now sometimes exceeds the Saturday use, 
and many times there have been more readers than the 768 seats in the main 

accommodate. 


reading-room could 
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The War found the library prepared and active, and it has been of great 
service in supplying information to soldiers, sailors, and war-workers generally. 
During the year 43,323 volumes and 75,502 pamphlets were added to the 
Reference Department. Exhibitions of N.Y. History, Writing, &c., were 
held with marked success; and the publications included sixteen biblio- 
gtaphies mainly on current topics. Advertising posters on the war and 
hundreds of thousands of circulars were displayed and issued ; in the State 
Military Census the branches were used as offices for registration ; and in 
connexion with conscription for meetings of local exemption boards. The list 
of lectures given and meetings held at the various libraries fills six closely 

inted double-columned pages. Two charming pencil drawings of the 
Fifth Avenue entrance to the Central Library, and the window over the 
Fifth Avenue entrance adorn a report which is a modest record of an immense 
series of activities. 
Norwicu Pusiic Liprary. Reader's Guide. V. 7, No. 2, April, 

1918. One penny. 

This number contains the usual annotated classified list of additions, 
and in that way maintains the standard Mr. G. A. Stephen, the City Librarian, 
has always set before him. It is notable, however, for the full publication of 
the lecture on ‘“‘ English War Poetry ” which Dean H. C. Beeching delivered 
at the Norwich Public Library on January 21st. Norwich is to be con- 
gratulated on having a scholar of such literary calibre, who is willing to place 
his knowledge at the disposal of the public, on its municipal library committee, 
and students of literature and of current poetry in particular need not be 
told that a lecture by Dean Beeching makes the bulletin which contains it an 
excellent pennyworth of style, charm and thought. 


SoutH AusTRALIA. Report of the Board of Governors of the Public 

Library, Museum and Art Gallery for 1916-17. 

We confine our note to the library section of this report. 

Libravian—H. RUTHERFORD PURNELL (on active service in Europe) ; 
Acting Librarian: H. J. Keyes. Stock 99,413 volumes. Attendances 
101,752, including 8,390 in the children’s library. The library is doing its 
usual good service, but there have been no special developments (as might 
be expected in the absence of the Librarian). The Juvenile Library, 
which has now been named the Children’s Library,has increased in popularity, 
an increase which has been encouraged by story hours. ‘“‘ The policy of 
adding to the library all works published in South Australia or by South 
Australians published elsewhere, irrespective of their merit, literary or 
otherwise, has been reviewed, and in future the Library Committee will 
exercise a discretionary power in respect to the purchase of such works 
published outside the State.” No doubt this discretion will be exercised 
wisely, but it proceeds from a dangerous principle. That governing such 
collections should be to include everything and let our descendants assess its 
value. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Bettoc, Hiarre. The Free Press. Cr. 8vo., pp. 102. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1918. 2s. 6d. net. 

For his own purposes Mr. Hilaire Belloc pigeon-holes the Press into two 
watertight compartments, the so-called Official Press and the Free Press. 
*“ What has grown up here,” he says, “ is a Press organization of support and 
favour to the system of professional politics which colours the whole of our 
great Capitalist papers to-day in England. This gives them so distinct a 
character of parliamentary falsehood, and that falsehood is so clearly dic- 
tated by their connection with executive power that they merit the title 
‘ Official,”” This “ official press,” according to the author, covers the whole 
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field and has no competitors at all save that small Free Press which is its sole 

antagonist. The rise of it was due to reaction, and three moral motives lay 

behind it, Propaganda, Indignation against the concealment of Truth, and 

Indignation against Irresponsible Power. In spite of exaggerations and 

inconsistencies, Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s plea for the purity of the press is to be 

commended, and should be widely read. 

Czech Folk Tales. Selected and Translated by Dr. Joser Baupts, 
M.R.I.A., Lecturer in Comparative Philology at the Prague 
University. 8illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi., 196. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 4s. 6d. net. 

A collection of stories intended to exemplify the spirit of the Czechs, which 
race is said to have preserved to a high degree a love of folk-tales, which they 
have adapted to express high morality, a fine degree of natural sentiment 
and a saving sense of humour. The volume contains a selection of twenty- 
four tales from various authors, but the effect is homogeneous. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. Illustrated 
with 500 Armorial Engravings. Edited by ArTHuR G. M. 
HASELRIGE. Demy 8vo., pp. lvi., 512. Dean & Son, Ltd. 
1918. ros. 6d. net. 

This valuable work is now in its fifty-second annual edition. The 
most noteworthy feature is a list of the many changes in the personnel of the 
House of Commons since 1910, running to many pages of close type. Since 
Ig more than a quarter of the Representation of the whole House has been 
changed. A list of constituencies, showing redistribution of seats under the 
new Franchise Act, is given, the increase in numbers being from 670 to 707. 
The extension of the franchise by eight millions, six million women, is touched 
upon, and the exceptional length of the life of the present Parliament. The 
first section of the work forms a complete Parliamentary Guide, the second is 
devoted to Judges, Recorders, Sheriffs, Magistrates, &c. 

Duncan, J., Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., and S. G. STaRiinG, B.S.C., 
A.R.C.Sc. A Text Book of Physics : For the use of Students of 
Science and Engineering. Illus. Ex. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxiii., 1081. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1918. 15s. net. 

A text book which attempts to connect more intimately than has hitherto 
been usual, the scientific aspects of Physics with its modern practical applica- 
tions. The work is divided into sections on Dynamics, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism and Electricity. Each part is provided with a complete course of 
laboratory work, and the contents have been selected to meet the require- 
ments of students preparing for University Examinations, and for those 
entering the Army, Navy, and Civil Service. Special attention is given to 
experimental treatment of dynamical principles. Logarithmic Tables are 
appended, and the answers to the exercises set are worked out. A list of the 
tables given appear at the end of the contents. The standing of the authors 
as heads of departments at the Municipal Technical Institute, West Ham, 
is a guarantee of the soundness of their work. 

FLETCHER, J. S. Memorials of a Yorkshire Parish : An Historical 
sketch of the Parish of Darrington. 13 drawings by G. P. Rhodes. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xix., 225. John Lane. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Fietcher has made an adequate use of the material at hand, but the 
parish records of Darrington are neither voluminous nor notable for their 
interest, and he has eked them out by attempting to depict the effect of 
events in England on this particular district. The record begins in the time 
> thy mn the Confessor, and the last chapter discusses the possibilities of 

future, 
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Gatty, CHARLES T. George Wyndham Recognita. 8 Illus. Demy 
8vo., PP. 174. John Murray. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

The regulation biography bores him to tears, admits Mr. Gatty. “It is 
not so much what they say, as the tiresome way they say it. It’s bad enough 
to lose one’s friends without having them biographed into bores. I some- 
times pray that the hero may be allowed to say ‘‘ Damn,”’ or show some signs 
of life, but on grinds the regulation mill, and the poor victim is skinned, 
stuffed, and set up in a glass case, not just “ like life,” but just like nothing 
he ever was."’ Mr. Gatty has been very careful indeed not to fall into any 
such error, and his resulting work presents a charming personality from an 
intimate and delightful point of view. ‘‘ He was an artist by nature,” he 
writes, ‘‘ and a politician by accident.’’ He saw things picturesquely, that 
is in relation to what they had been, or might be. He built up in his imagina- 
tion, as an artist conceives a composition, the aristocratic, professional, and 
labour elements in an ideal empire ; and when actual facts and public opinion 
ran counter to his dream, it vexed his soul. Much of his political life was to 
him a via dolorosa, along which he was ‘ unlearning the poetry of life and 
attaining to its prose.” To him there was little chivalry left, and less 
idealism.” Another pén pronounces thus ‘He was, in my experience, 
quite alone among men—in grace of accomplishment, in ease of it, in bodily 
beauty, in beauty of heart and mind—alone among men. The poet in him 
was what I looked to most. All the other things which he could do with such 
perfection tended to keep that under. But it was there—there were times 
when he would let me see it ; and I hoped that in a few years more he might 

ve over politics and open the doors of his heart and let the winged spirit 
held there go free." The author frankly states that this volume contains 
only a record of friendship and that ‘ some more serious soul "’ will publish 
an orthodox biography, tracing the story of Wyndham’s political career. 
In the meantime he has merely attempted to get a ‘‘ static snapshot ” of a 
vital mobile personality, finding it difficult to picture in words “ his plastic 
versatility and get the flash and flow of him, the unexpected iridiscence, 
refracting all images, and throwing them off in many-coloured spray.” And 
in this spirit we welcome the “ Recognita ” as something delicate, attractive 
and unique. 


Heap, Mrs. Henry. A His of Departed Things. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
viii., 242. Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1918. 
3s. 6d. net... 

A curiously quiet, realistic picture of an average woman's life, from 
schooldays through the hey-day of life into an Indian summer, and closing, 
alas, with a chill autumn. The life, told mostly in the form of letters, holds a 
tragic note throughout. Bettina’s first marriage comes to an untimely 
end through the death of her beloved, but not too intelligent, husband ; her 
second marriage is one which would surely have made her friends marvel at 
her choice. In Lucas she had a real companion, why he was never more can 
only be surmised, and the loss of his friendship was a blow from which she 
never recovered. A book that is a human record throughout. 


LULL, RICHARD Swann, Ph.D., Prof. of Vertebrate Paleontology in 
Yale University. Organic Evolution. Illus. Ex. Cr. 8vo., 

Pp. xviii. 729. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1917. 16s. net. 
author attempts the enormous task of bringing clearly into line the 
relation between the evolution of the organic kingdom and geologic formation, 
and showing that the changes in the organic correspond to a large degree with 
those in the inorganic world. From this point of view he has given an impor- 
tant contribution to the existing knowledge on the subject. Following upon 
his discussion of the Mechanism of Evolution, he describes Evidences of 
Evolution in sections dealing with Ontogeny, Morphology, and Paleontology. 
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References are given at the close of each chapter, but a more special and com- 
plete bibliography would have added to the usefulness of the work, which is the 
outcome of twenty-three years of thorough, painstaking and intelligent study. 


MacNe., J. G. Swirt, M.P., M.A. The Constitutional and 
Parliamentary History of Ireland till the Union. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xxxi., 516. The Talbot Press, Ltd., Dublin. 1917. 


Ios. 6d. net. 

A perusal of this interesting and instructive survey of Irish history prior 
to the Union will repay a close study by anyone anxious to form a sound and 
considered judgment on the present condition of that country. Mr. Swift 
MacNeill has presented us with a picture, at once arresting and illuminating. 
It is only when we have digested the history of Ireland in the eighteen 
century that we are in a position to realise adequately the difficulties that 
confront a settlement of her affairs at the present time. The means by which 
the Union was secured form a dark and sombre page in English history. 
Corruption, bribery, and force were the instruments by which opposition to 
the Union was dispelled, and the following scathing remarks which can be 
found in Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century (viii., p. 495), 
are singularly appropriate under present circumstances. ‘‘ In a time of such 
national peril as England was passing through in the great Napoleon War, 
when the whole existence and future of the Empire were trembling most 
doubtfully in the balance, history would not, I think, condemn with severity 
any means that were required to withdraw the direction of Irish resources 
from disloyal hands. . . . But it cannot be too clearly understood, or too 
emphatically stated that the Legislative Union was not an act of this nature. 
The Parliament which was abolished was a Parliament of the most un- 
qualified loyalists ; it had shown itself ready to make every sacrifice in its 
power for the maintenance of the Empire.” Mr. MacNeill has done his work 
well and with obvious restraint, he has allowed no personal bias of the poli- 
tician to distort or colour a recital of facts, which by themselves provide us 
with an historical treatise of the utmost value and importance. 


PATTERSON, WILLIAM ROBERT, F.R.G.S. Colloquial French. Cr. 
8vo., pp. vi., 291. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
1918. 2s. 6d. net. 

A practical handbook which sets forth in a new way the manner of l 

French colloquially. The Conversations are compounded of useful an 

interesting phrases, and the student is gradually led to an extension of 

vocabulary, fluency of expression, and a wider mastery of the language. 

VosnjJAK, Bocumit. A Dying Empire: Central Europe, Pan- 
Germanism, and the Downfall of Austria-Hungary. 1 Map. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 198. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1918. 4s. 6d net. 
Is an independent Austria-Hungary possible after the war, is the question 

which the author sets out to answer. His contention is that the destiny and 

unhindered evolution of the world democracy depends on the dismemberment 
of Austria. There is only one solution to this, one of the most complicated 

— of the world-war, and that is, he says, to break up the Hapsburg 


pire. 
The author is late Lecturer at the University of Zagreb (Croatia), and Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P., contributes a preface. 
FICTION. 
SoME NOVELS OF THE SPRING SEASON. 


BarrD, Epwin. The Heart of Virginia Keep. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 320. Ward, Lock & Co, Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 
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BinpDLoss, HAROLD. Agatha’s Fortune. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
319. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. ro18. §s. net. 


CHAMPION, JESSIE. The Foolishness of Lilian. Cr. 8vo., pp. 340. 
John Lane. 1918. 6s. 


FLETCHER, J.S. The Amaranth Club. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. §s. net. 


INGRAM, ELEANOR M. The Twice American. 3 Illus. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 336. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1917. 6s. net. 


Macnay, Sir Wittiam, Bt. The Hunt Ball Mystery. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. Ward, Lock & Co.. Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 


Quevux, Le. The Little Blue Goddess. Frontis. C . 8vo. 
pp. 319. Ward, Lock &Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 


TRENT, Paut. Stephen Vale. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Ward, 
Lock & Co. 1918. §s. net. 


WALLACE, EpGaR. Down Under Donovan. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 304. Ward, Lock & Co.,Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 


WARDEN, FLORENCE. A Sporting Offer. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
320. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 


White, Frep. M. A Harbour of Refuge. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
320. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 


Waite, GRACE MILLER. Rose o’ Paradise. Cr. 8vo., pp. 344. 
Mills & Boon. Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 


A dozen recently published novels make it evident that the present taste 
is for fiction of the lighter variety. Half of them deal with murder, and 
many contain some improbable incident which stamps them at once as 
intended to appeal to those who have a taste for melodrama rather than for 
representation of real life. In “The Amaranth Club,” a story of smart 
criminals, for instance, one of the culprits, ‘ a fashionable lady, the sister of a 
peer, the wife of a gallant soldier and herself a very beautiful woman,” has 
managed to secrete, by what means is not stated, a revolver, with which she 
shoots her accomplice from the dock. In ‘“‘ Stephen Vale ”’ we are asked to 
believe that the hero, who has inherited a safe full of ‘‘ the secrets of half the 
aristocracy of England,” is so careless of his father’s charge that he allows his 
friend to purloin some of the papers and himself leaves others of tragic 
importance to the real owners in the most unguarded places open to loss or 
theft. One hardly feels, therefore, that Sir Stephen is worthy of winning the 
girl he loves from the man who has employed blackmail to extract her promise 
of marriage, but a timely accidental shot relieves the position, and Sir Stephen 
escapes the temptation of himself blackmailing his rival. A more gruesome 
incident occurs in ‘‘ The Hunt Ball Mystery,”’ in which the blood of a man 
supposed to be murdered drops through the ceiling of an old tower-room 
on the ball attire of the dancers. The working out of the mystery is not the 
book’s strong point. 

In “ A Sporting Offer,”” by Miss Florence Warden, we have the much 
worn theme of two people of similar appearance who change places, one of 
them himself a murderer, who has hidden a victim of his own in a cement 
platform, and is murdered in turn, thus releasing his fiancée, who promptly 
marries his double. 
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Mr. Edgar Wallace is not as happy as usual in his ‘“‘ Down Under 
Donovan,” which deals with gamblers, horse-racing, the theft of a formula 
iving the invention for producing malleable glass and a midnight wedding of a 
Gagged bride. Neither is Mr. William Le Queux in his best vein in “ The 
Little Blue Goddess,” which brings into prosaic London a reflection of the 
mystic life of Egypt. A young Englishman impersonates the goddess 
Nephthys and practices religious ceremonies, being exploited for this purpose 
by an unscrupulous adventurer. 

Turning from these novels, which cannot strictly be recommended ex 
from the sensational point of view, we find much better work in ‘‘ The Foo! 
ness of Lilian,’’ which promises a really interesting study of a factory girl. 
Unfortunately the author’s method is uneven and Lilian is too beautiful, 
too successful, and too clever to be always convincing, while her friends have 
the trick of becoming tiresome, and she ends by marrying the wrong man. 
In spite of these blemishes, the book merits attention. ‘‘ Rose o’ Paradise " 
is also worthy of careful reading, though it is spoilt by a sententious style of 
writing, too much sentimentality and religion. Again the heroine’s virtues 
are overdrawn, for she is a genius and an angel in face, form and character. 
Nevertheless, the story will appeal to a wide, though possibly non-critical, 
circle. 


“ The Heart of Virginia Keep ” is pleasant reading, and though the plot 
turns upon a murder, it has taken place so long oo the story ~— that it 
chiefly affects the lives of the second generation. The hero, de, is an 
Siemon though not typical, newspaper man. 

The best work of the group is ‘‘ The Twice American,”’ the hero of which 
is of the sternly virile type who, born in the gutter in the States, raises himself 
by sheer endeavour in South America to become one of the greatest in the 
land. The opening of the story is delightful, and the hero’s constancy to an 
ideal is never allowed to become mawkish. 


Mr. Harold Bindloss is quite successful in his new tale of the search for a 
silver lode supposed to exist, but long lost, in the far northern districts of 
Canada. Agatha’s loyalty to her father's memory is touching and she 
deserves her reward, as does also her hero, Thirlwell, who accompanies her 
into the wilds though he does not age believe in her quest. 


“The Harbour of Refuge ” a long story of a man who vacillates 
between the evil and good rn tn his life. His pure love for the childlike 
heroine holds him to the last, and after certain mysteries of birth are cleared 
up, there is a satisfactorily happy ending. We confess, however, that am 
a dozen novels taken at random, we are disappointed not to have discovered 
a higher standard of merit. 


Smpcwick, ErHer. Jamesie. Cr. 8vo., pp. x., 255. Sidgwick and 
ackson, Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 
he form in which Miss Sidgwick presents Jamesie and his multitudi- 
nous relatives, friends and attendants to her readers may be described as 
intensely annoying, just as the voluminous correspondence of relatives in 
real life might easily become so were we forced to sit down and read it at a 
gulp, with a view to extracting a story from it. Still a story does in truth 
ag from these involved and not too explicit letters from Tom, Dick 
arry and the young ladies round the corner (to speak metaphorically). We 
concede that Miss Sidgwick is a remarkably clever writer, but we would much 
rather have studied her characters from her point of view than from theirs. 
They would, we feel, have been less priggish, less artificial, less abounding 
in stilted phrases, less concerned with the little things of life and more alive 
when it came to the big things had she described them to us in the third person. 
As it is they are shadowy, and we long to know what Suir and Bess really feel 
for one another under their veneer of indifference, whether Jamesie was a 
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flesh and blood boy or only a lovable paragon, and whether Joyce was as bad - 


as she is painted. We = our congratulations to Miss Sidgwick in the 
hope that she will some day write what we feel she could write—a really 
novel. 


great 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LiveRPOOL & DistRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 
—A meeting of the Association was held in the Hornby Room of the 
Reference Library, Liverpool, on Friday, 22nd March, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. A. Stephens. An exhibition of engravings, 
books and bindings, selected from the collection bequeathed to the 
City of Liverpool by the late Hugh Frederick Hornby, was arranged 
for the meeting by Mr. C. Robertson (Liverpool Reference Library). 
The prints exhibited included numerous rare and choice examples 
from the various classes of engraving : wood-cuts, line, mezzotint, 
stipple, etching, and other forms of the engraver’s art. Mr. 
Robertson, in describing the prints, reviewed the progress of 
engraving from early times and illustrated his remarks by fine 
impressions of the work of Albert Diirer, Nantwich, Bartolozzi, 
Thomas Bewick, Timothy Cole, Watson, Rembrandt, Seymour 
Haden, Whistler, and other famous masters of the various styles. 
Copies of proofs taken from the plate at different stages of the 
work were shown to illustrate the technique of the engraver. 
The books on view included copies of the various folios of Shakes- 
peare, first editions of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained, 
and other rare editions of noted works. Fenelon’s Telemaque, 
illustrated by Picart, with the artist’s original design for the 
frontispiece, was also shown. Included in the modern works on 
exhibition were first editions of Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson (the “ Poems by Two Brothers”), Pickwick Papers, 
Vanity Fair, and many other masterpieces of English literature. 
Novels by Harrison Ainsworth, with George Cruikshank’s original 
drawings for some of the engravings, were also to be seen. Examples 
of typographical excellence in the splendid copies of famous in- 
cunabula, the productions from the presses of Aldus Manutius, the 
Elzevirs, down to the Baskerville, and the more modern art printers ; 
the Kelmscott, Ashendene, Doves, and Merrymount presses, were 
also included. Many choice specimens of the binder’s craft were 
displayed. The beautiful decorative designs, set out in rich gold 
tooling, the Grolier pattern inlaid leather work, and the designs 
inted in water-colour on the fore-edges, claimed attention, 
articularly noticeable was a set of Tennyson in twelve volumes, 
each volume bearing a different design embossed on the calf cover. 
Mr. Robertson gave freely of his expert knowledge in his lucid 
explanations of the technical methods of the various engravers, 
printers, and other craftsmen ; his remarks being closely followed 
by those present. 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR, 


Vol. V. (in preparation). By F. W. T. LANGE, 


—Atheneum. 


‘The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this War, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author's industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future historians 
of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental work an 
absolute necessity." —The Norwood News. 


“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. THomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Soctety. 

“It will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.”—W. C. Berwick SayERs, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

** Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.—B. Kette, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, E.C. 
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